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ORIGINAL TALES. 
DONALD LEE. 
CHAPTER I. 


it teaches them that they are flesh and blood. 
Don Juan. 











l abhor brains as I do tools. —Knowles, 


How very true is it that amidst the chan- 
ges and chances of this ignis fatuus life, the 
joys we look for in vain to those who call 
themselves our friends, spring brightest and 
purest from those who are strangers even 
to our eyes. Friends—real friends—are 
30 few—they who will sacrifice even the 
minor comforts of life for those they pro- 
fess to love, that the heart turns with rap- 
ture to expressions of regard from those 
who know us not, as to fresh fountains in 
adry desert. ‘The giddy and the gay flock’ 
around us in our hours of mirth, and do we 
not often half believe they love us? Have 
we not hourly by us those who look to us for 
enjoyment, as a child to its father for bread? 
And are these our friends? Shall we go 
to the crowds that throng the banquet ha!l, 
and seek them there? Only let care throw 
one cloud upon your brow, and these will 
look suspiciously upon you—only let ad- 
versity throw upon you one blighting 
breath, and they will leave you to your 
wretchedness alone. 

In the fall of 1822, the city of New-York 
was visited by the yellow fever. Multi- 


/pany of his youth. 


|crowded metropolis. The accumulated; 
|wealth of his fathers had come down to|| 


sunshine of others’ prosperity. Among) 
these he lived for some time, forgetful of| 
‘the high hopes of his ambition, and like) 
jthem breathing the breath of life as if they) 
were immortal. Knowledge had been 
jonce his Divinity, but her he had rejected) 
|for the goddess of Pleasure, and now he| 
|knelt at no other altar. Once he had| 
joyed in the companionship of sages and| 
iseers of the olden time, but he loved now. 
the giddy and the vain crowd who love 
folly,and he had forsaken the fond com- 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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* * * * 7. | 


The rays of the declining sun were, 
shining into a splendid apartment of a proud) 
mansion, in the lower part of the city. 
The windows were hung with gorgeous 
tapestry, and around the walls were ar- 
ranged pictures by old artists, rich and 
rare. From the ceiling was suspended a 
glittering chandalier, and on either side 
were mirrors reflecting the golden sunlight 
as it sunk through the dim air. The fur- 
jniture was all most splendid and costly. 
|Reclining on a sofa was a young man of 
japparently five and twenty years. In his 
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tudes who one day felt the thrill of health- 
ful life, and went to their rest in peace, 
awoke to feel the insidious approach of the 
fierce disease—and died. From a place 
of busy life and happiness, it was in a few 
days converted into a “city of the plague.” 


The streets were desolate—the houses un-| 


occupied save by the dying, and the livid 
ghastly dead. The only voice was of the 
victim of the pestilence left to die alone, 
crying in his agony for the relief that was 
now almost hopeless. Friend forsook friend 
—the dearest ties of earth were forgotten. 
Self was the only care. Few who felt the 


strong hand of the foe upon them ever|his brow, and his eye was intensely fixed |W! 


arose to tell their tale of suffering. To 
some, death came uncovered, and they 
watched his approach in horror. Others 
sunk in madness, unconsciousof the change. 
To some, Hope came with her cheering 


whole face there was a tempered tone of 
‘sadness that bore a strong contrast to the|| 
|scene around him. His eye burned darkly|) 
| out from under a massive brow. His hair} 
‘hung in jetty ringlets over his forehead,| 
yet they were so arranged as to show that 
it was high and broad, and bore the signs 
of godlike intellect. An exquisitely small 
hand hang over the arm of the sofa, and 
on one finger sparkled a large diamond 
jring. Throughout his whole appearance 
| was there that air of apparent ease which 
long habit alone can gire. His thoughts 
|seemed painful, for there was a cloud upon 


fon the sky as it appeared lit up by the 
glowing sun. He spoke, but gi: almost 
inaudible words, and such as this seemed 
| the tenor of his reflections: 

| “The sun is running his joyous race, giv- 


‘light on which reason can rest. 
||how have I cast away the brightest pros- 





born and educated, to seek Fame in the||the deep stream that will make me forget. 
And is it thus that we are borne onwards 
by our restless spirits, as the unbridled steed 
‘him, and this was sufficient to draw around | bearshisrider—away—away—till a dreary 


‘him those who are willing to live in the |desolate desert burst upon our sight, and 


we look back in vain for the goal of our 
setting out? Have we no control over this 
tyrant in our own hearts? Alas! none. It 
leads us an unwilling journey in search of 
a wild delirious dream. It tears us away 
from the blessed realities of this joyous 
earth into a region of fancied pleasures, and 
paints for us bright scenes, and tells us of 
a visionary universe of bliss, in such glow- 
ing promises, that we forget the present in 
hope of the future. Hope! yes, it has no 
certainty. It is dark and has no beacon 


And I!— 


pects! O, death—” 

“My dear master would not die.” 

It was the voice of his page—a small, 
delicate boy, who had entered unperceived. 
He bent his knee by the side of the sofa, 
and took the hand of his master. 

“Pierre! Pierre! I hate this life I lead.” 

-“Hate it, my kind sir?’ Are you not the 
leader of the gayest throng in the town? 
Is there any one who is more envied by the 
men and loved by the women than you? 
Indeed, Ido not wonder at your wishing to 
die when you have grown tired of such a 
life. Is not all happiness yours ?” 

“No, Pierre, no. When the gaiety is 
past, and the silence of a lone hour comes 
on, what is there to satisfy me? I have 
made others happy by making myself 
wretched—yes, by making myself a fool. 
'Who is there that, when he looks at me, 
\does not feel that Donald Lee might have 
had a name as dear to Fame as it has been 
to fortune? Is there no way to rid myself 
of these companions?” . 

“A thing as easy done as thought. Only 
let them know your fortune has failed, and 
there will be no need to leave them. They 
ll be the first to forget you.” 

“They love me, Pierre.” 
“Not so much as your wine and your 
purse.” 

“You judge harshly for a boy.” 

“The slave may have eyes when the « 


smile and lifted away the cloud of despair./ ing life and joy and happiness to the world, master is blind. You have loved them, 
They felt again the fire of health, and|and when he sets, still shall his blessed in- and seen but what you called their virtues. 
joyed that they were saved. ‘They awoke| fluence be felt upon all. And was not my Try them. 


inthe morning, feeling their formerstrength, 
and went away to their callings, but came 
not back. 
out in death. 

Among the sufferers was Donald Lee. 
Of a highly gifted intellect, he had left the 
obscure part of the country where he was 


|morning as bright and full of promise? 
| And shall I die in glory? O rather have I 


The light of their hope went) not already bartered away the bright hopes wood is to call for me. 


| of immortality fora dream? Has the thirst 
of my youth been slaked? And at what) 
| fountain? 





“Well, another time. 
pare for Mrs. T’s. ball. 


Now I must pre- 
George Dash- 
Ah! the bell—it 


He 


is he.” 
At this moment George entered. 


Ah—it was at the fountain of was a young man of very small stature, 
Marah, of bitterness, and now I long for’ but graceful proportions. There was no- 
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thing in his face to indicate any talent| 
above the common order, but there was) 
that in his air that told most plainly that | 
he estimated his value by the number of) 
hearts he could call his own. Not men’s, 
but the weaker part of the fair ones, who) 
count their worth upon the number of beaux | 
who flit about them. i 

“Hurra! Lee,” he exclaimed as he open-)) 
ed the door; “Ah—what—in the dumps?” | 

“Never less in my life,” returned Lee, 
“only this devil of a boy has been reading) 
mea new lesson in friendship. But it won’t) 
go down.” 

“Pah—stuff. But what says he?” 

“Why, he talks like a book, and says 
those we think our best friends are most 
likely to deceive us. Now if I believed 
P< ” 

“Don’t you? Ido. So I never make 
one a better friend than another. It is 
rank and money that makes us what we 
are. But this is too sentimental. Are 
you for Mrs. T’s.” 

“Yes,” he replied, as he turned and met 
the piercing eye of the boy. But striving 
to subdue the sadness at his heart, he con- 
tinued in an air of light gaiety, “it is too 
early. Shall we call at the theatre?” 

“QO, the theatre—yes. Miss J. is the) 
star now. She is out to-night. And I 
must show you by the way my pretty shop | 
keeper.” 

“What! a new one, George. By my) 
stars, but you havea happy eye for beauty. | 
Will you walk, or shall I order my car- 
riage?” 

“O, walk by all means. I hate a car-) 
riage;” and they sauntered out arm in arm. 
Up Broadway, which was then very much 
what it is now, they lounged. They called 
at the shop-keeper’s and purchased gloves, 
and told her she was very pretty, and) 
passed on. 

The theatre was crowded when they 
entered. Loud shouts rose from the pit, 
and the whole house rung with one burst 
of applause. The play had begun and 
Miss J. had made her appearance. 

‘‘Heavens ! how beautiful!” exclaimed 
George. It was buta moment, however, 
before his eye was roving through the 
house and fell upon one of his club in ano- 
ther box. “Ah—there is Jones,” and they 
nodded across the house. The last men-| 
tioned person was trying to entertain an 
enormous lady who was almost suffocated 
in the crowded box. After a few moments 
he contrived to leave her, and with an in- 
finity of jostling and waiting, reached our 
two friends. 

“How do you do, Dashwood? I thought 
you had gone to Mrs. 'T’s.” 

** And I thought the same of you.” 

“ Ah, Lee, is that you? Have you seen | 
Gates 1” 

“ Yes, I met him this afternoon in his 
new carriage. He calls it”— 


“Ill warrant he has some queer name 


for it, Was Miss Stella with him? He is 
very attentive. She will be at the ball to- 
night—so let’s be off!” and they went. 
Little as Lee felt inclined to enter into 
the merriment of the evening, he at least 
did not exhibit it outwardly by any signs 
of dissatisfaction. Although his late life 


ihad been one of continued dissipation of 


thought, he still possessed that power over 
the outward man that could hide the marks 
of inward anguish. 

But let us follow them to Mrs. T’s. The 
room was lit up with gorgeous chanda- 
liers, and beneath them were gathered 
throngs of the young and gay and happy. 
The dancing commenced, and among them 
all was no one prouder or more gay than 
Lee. He was handsome—not what all 
women call so, but his was that high sort 
of intellectual beauty that speaks the pos- 
sessor the owner of a something more val- 
uable within. He danced with the daugh- 
ters and chatted with the mammas, and 
made himself the agreeable with all. 
evening passed on, and no one dreamed he 
had a sad thought. When the dancing 
was over they adjourned to another room 
for refreshment. He gave his arm to Stella 


The 
| world serve to brighten those hopes of 


—_——_—_—_—_—— 
‘to see you with a heavy brow when there 
are gay hearts around you.” 
| There was a time,” he replied, “ when 
it was not thus. ‘There was a time when 
hope and bright ambition lit up their torch- 
es to point me on to honor. 1 mingled not 
m scenes like this. My soul drank in the 
‘waters of fountains which had been open 
| for ages. The great and good were my 
modelsfand I loved them, and communed 
with them, and made them my hourly com- 
panions. I lived for a high and proud end. 
I forsook them. I lived for the present 
alone. I gave myself up to pleasure— 
unsatisfying, priceless pleasure—and now 
|—oh God !”—~and he pressed his hand up- 
}on his throbbing head. The current of 
past years flowed back upon his heart, and 
| he grew calm, and said, as he turned to he: 
| who stood beside him, “ Pardon me, Miss 
Murray, and forget this scene.” 
* Call me Stella,” she answered, “ and 





'tell me, may you not yet be all you have 


dreamed of ? Will not this trial of the giddy 


glory ?” 
The anguish of a strong mind excites 


| sympathy, when in others it would be 


overlooked. Stella forgot her sex. She 


Murray, and together they sought the ban-| felt as if it were a brother to whom she was 


quet. ‘The wine passed merrily around, 
and one by one the crowd again retired, 
till they were leftalone. Alone! O, word 
most sweet to lover’s ears! Alone—in a 
green bower and a bright moon above— 
moments becomeages—eternity seems cen- 
tered in one point—the world—there is no 
world to them—they are the world to each 
other. And thus it was to Lee as he stood 
in the high window with Stella by his side, 
the pure moonlight shedding down upon 
them, and the bright stars above—the 
sound of the distant merriment almost lost 
upon the ear,—they were alone—and they 
felt it. They had met before, but not as 
they met now. It was when he had for- 
gotten the high aim of his being—when he 
cared but to please the gay throng around 
him. But now he was changed—changed 
as by a spell. And she—the beautiful, 
the noble Stella Murray—had she been 
always thus? She had mingled with the 
gay, but her heart had refused its homage. 
The proud and wealthy had knelt in vain 
to her, for she longed for some gifted soul, 
and would have given her hand to poverty 
if the ra@s had but covered an aspiring 
mind. And had she not discovered with 
woman’s cunning, that Lee had a spirit 
that was born to greatness? For she had 
made him the unconscious idol of her love, 
and with that love—-O! what a high des- 
tiny had she counted on for him. 

“ Donald, you are sad,” said she, as she 
quietly removed her hand from his arm. 

“Do you love this gaiety, Stella?” he 
asked. 

“T—but why do you ask? Do you not 
know I love it not? Yet it seems strange 








‘giving counsel. They talked long and 
jearnestly of the future for him and him 
‘alone. They forgot the hall of the dance 
|—they forgot all but each other. 
“ How often have I thirsted,” said he 
after a long pause, during which they stood 
| gazing out upon the ‘stilly night,’ “ how 
often have I thirsted, even amidst the wild 
scenes of distempered pleasure, for that 
pure love which should exalt me above the 
| low crowd to which Ll had debased myself. 
The fond recollections of my childhood 
have come back, and I have struggled to 
be once morea boy. But the tempter would 
not let me go.” 

“Ts there not a love more refined thar 
that the giddy and vain give us?” she replied; 
‘“‘one that reaches beyond this life? What 
a@ rapturous joy is there in the thought, that 
in yonder world of light we shall know each 
other as we have been before. Do you 
not believe it?” : 

“Stella, it were indeed a blessed thought. 
But I have gazed upon the dead as they 
slept to wake not again, and laid my hand 
upon their heart and questioned them of 
the future. But they answered not. A 
change had gone over them, and I knew 
them not as they had been. The body 
was there, but the immaterial part-—that 
which we see not, feel not, know not—is 
gone, and will not return. I questioned 
all things, and there was no answer. I| 
opened the Book of truth, and consulted 
the revelation of hidden things, and asked 
it, Where is the spirit? And it answered—” 

“ What answered it,” said she, as she 
gazed upon his passionate face lit up with 
a strange enthusiasm. 
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«+The spirit shall return to God who lof twenty her heart and hand were yet/|those that remain. ‘Thus the miser who has 
eit, and I was silent. Stella, we have|/free. It was at this time she first met Lee.||been robbed of his hoarded millions, counts 
met thus before, and it may be long be-|| Although her intercourse with him hadjover the few remaining pieces of precious 
we meet thus again. I may not now|/been only in scenes of lightsome gaiety and|/gold in the blackness of despair, feeling his 
er you the heart I would, for | feel I am||among the votaries of mirth and fashion, |loss only the more keenly from the posses- 
Mot worthy of you. But when time and/she could not but discover, what all others//sion of those that are left. We almost for- 
toil have made me what the great aspire|saw, that he stood alone in the midst of|get the past, and feel as if we had just 
t0, may I hope—” them, and unknowingly gave him a place |commenced our life and were planning out 
-+*Ah, Lee—beg pardon—but the compa-|in her interest none other had been able to) its course. The very misfortune that crushes 
y are all gone, and I was looking for you,”| gain. She did not know what prospects! the heart at the same time sears it insensible 
id George Dasawood, interrupting them. | he had forfeited, but she felt that he had aj|/o pain. If we turn to the past it seems 
Stella passed her hand through Lee’s||birthright to greatness he would one day|like an indistinctly painful dream. ‘The 
afm, and they again entered the hall.| claim. igrief we have suffered seems so unreal, 
What George had said was not strictly; When Lee arrived at home on the night jespecially if it has been one of those sud- 
Ge, but the guests were fast leaving. | of Mrs. 'T’s. ball, with his companion, he den reverses that we often experience. Our 

-WAs Lee handed Stella to her carriage he} found the boy still awake. As they entered, friends die and we feel that they are gone 
as he had never felt before. His heart-| he gave his master a note, which he opened |from us, for we see the cold clay beside us 
sness was gone. Once more he felt the) as the other threw himself on the sofa, He)||—motionless—soulless—lifeless. We real- 
Ry of his youth, and he was happy.) started as he read the contents, and turning ize it in every chord of our being. Let him 
ne future took on a new aspect. ‘The|)met the intense gaze of the boy. In an| who has pressed his lips to those of the 
Fesolution of his heart came back. He) instant he comprehended the whole. The/one he loves, for the last time, before she is 
@Would be great—he would be worthy the) note was in the hand of his banker, and)jlaid in the dark grave, say if he can forget 
Rand of Stella Murray. He returned home announced the fact, that his last draught the icy chill of the too deep consciousness, 
a and subdued—-with his youth’s) left in his hands but five hundred dollars. that she “is not?” But when they forsake 
once more in his heart. “What have you there, Lee ?’? said us whose memory is dear to past fondness, 
~~“ You had a delightful chat with Miss| George; “a note from Miss Stella so soon?’’ the agony of betrayed confidence—the feel- 
Stella,” said George, as he took his arm.| ‘“O no,” was the reply, “only a line |ing that the object of our love was unwor- 


























But he answered nothing. from Mr. Edwards, my banker.” |thy, rolls back upon us, and the heart may 
2 || George took the note and read it, | burst—it will not bleed. When we find 
CHAPTER U1. “What !”” said he, starting from the sofa, |they no longer love us when we cannot 

Oh, would it were my lot “all gone! nothing left! what will you do?” |contribute to their pleasure or gain—that 


To be forgetful as | am forgot.—Lament of Tasso.) + My horses and carriages and this fur-|like the viper they forget the bosom that 


Stella Murray wasanorphan. The only) niture I have still in the way of worldly |has warmed them—we eannot realize it. 
ild of wealthy parents who died before) goods. They will bring me something.| We see them around us—we hear their 
e was of age to know their endearing) And, more than all, I have an honest heart, voices—and we know they are still to oth- 
les, she had been left to the care of an’ I hope, yet.” jers what they have once been to us. Then 
Bunt whowas childless. Noattentionwas| “ That will do very well in its place, but|}comes back the rush of ruined feeling to 
“@pared that could serve to make her the we cannot lose you,” said George, taking|)rankle in the heart. ‘The vivid recollec- 
ject the fondness of her guardian desired) his hat. \tion of the past—the consciousness of what 
=no one accomplishment omitted which) “Lose me! Ono. Because I have lost| we might have been—the galling know!- 


Was necessary to make her the idol of ma- my money it is no reason you should lose |edge of what we have forfeited—all these 
Phearts. Every wish was gratified— me.” ‘come together to torture us. 


@yery passion satisfied, and she grew up a) = “Why, no—but—but—we'll talk of that; Put Donald Lee was not one to suffer 
Meavtiful and proud woman. And was another time,” and George moved toward such feelings to have along mastery. The 
@Me spoiled? Did this care and attention the door. |innate force of his strong mind, though for 


Wake her the vain being it has madeso, ‘Come and dine with me to-morrow,” )|a time warped to folly, came to his aid. 
Many? ©, no. Hers was a mind that) said Lee, “and we will talk it over togeth-| He sat down calmly and arranged his all 
ould not be warped to the poor vanities/er. I will invite the rest of the club,” and for sale. Once as he cast his eye around 
Of the common worid. Though the centre) they parted. the splendidly furnished apartment, he 
of attraction to the gay and heartless crowd) ‘Tomorrow came, but brought no guests.|sighed. It was but once. His resolution 
of pleasure seekers, she loved them not, The cold words of apology were sent, and| was taken, and once more he looked for- 
and compelled to mingle with them for a Lee was compelled to sit down to his feast|ward with high hopes. He thought of 
time, her hours of retirement found her alone. He mused on past times, and the Stella Murray, and then indeed a shade of 
Musing over the faded scene and learning) boy stood by him watching every action. |anguish passed over his face. All else 
@ deep lesson from its folly. In thesociety) “ Why stand you there, Pierre,” said seemed light to this. He was now cut off 
of the wise and learned, she found pure! Lee, turning to him. “Sit down here. fromall hopes with regard to her. Before, 
‘“njoyment. Their words were cherished We are no longer master and servant. All the only obstacle was in his own feelings. 
is rich treasures, and she lingered on their) others are gone, and will you be my friend ?, Now, circumstance had thrown an insup- 
@ounsels till her heart grew holy under| Friend—you have been—you have saved erable barrier before him. Yet how little 
their influence. But this did not unfit her) me,” and he bent his head upon his hand he knew of her heart, time unfolded to him. 
for the sphere in which she was compelled) and wept. It was the first time for years. | He thought of the last night—of what he 
tomove. She mingled with the mirthful,| But a torrent of recollections of by-gone| had dared to hope—of what he had said— 
sand joined their merriment, yet with an air! days fell back upon his soul, and he felt |and knew that she was lost to him forever. 
lof virtuous purity that made the bad res-|like a child. Pierre would have resisted, And then he sat down and wrote thus : 
ct and the good love her. Multitudes| but was forced to comply, and they sat at) “Rumor may have told you already, 
Beck to her beauty, crowds sought her for) their meal in silence. Stella, what a sad freak fortune has played 
« wealth, and the riches of Cresus had) With what a melancholy sadness, when|me. ©, how I could have borne it did i 
en laid at her feet ; but she was not to we have lost one object of pleasure, do we not know how much I have deserved it. 
won with toys like these, and at the age/|sit calmly and seriously down and count up| But I have bartered away the birthright of 
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a high ambition for empty pleasure, and 
now I am lost—no—not lost. How have) 
{ thought this day of our conversation last} 
night, and the words you spoke seem like a) 
voice from above. Are our feelings- pro-| 
phetic? Have our hearts a sympathy with) 
the coming hour? I have thought so to-) 
day, for when I left you last night im such) 
sadness, I returned home to find myself a) 
beggar and friendless. Did not the anguish) 
you witnessed while we were together 
token to me the coming wreck? And did 
it not prepare me for it? With what admi-) 
rable calmness I bear it. ‘Though misfor-| 
tune may degrade us in the estimation of) 
others, I feel how high it has elevated me) 
above those to whom I was then bound. | 
But when I think of the words I uttered) 
to you, I know too well we are separated) 
for ever. Ido not ask you to forget me—| 
but forget them. 1 dare not hope—I will) 
not wish for the hand I then coveted. 
May heaven bless you. 
Stella—farewell. DL.” | 
The last and the most difficult task was) 
done, and he sat down in solitude. | 
{Coneluded in our next.] 
} 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 





INCONVENIENCIES.—What a pity it is) 


that evils cannot be remedied by complain-| ang gems the valley with crystal sheen. 


ing! If they could, what a correct and 
proper community this would be! There 
would be no dust in summer, wind in the 
spring, musquitoes in autumn, or slippery 
pavements in the winter. The print-shops 
would show no indecent pictures, omnibus- 
ses and milk-carts would never break bones, 
and nobody would eat peanuts or wear hats 
in the theatres. Little boys would never 
throw stones in the streets; young gentle- 
men would not stare at the ladies, at least 
not so rudely as to give them unpleasant 
sensations ; and gentlemen of more ad- 
vanced years would be careful not to poke 
out the eyes of street-walkers with their 
umbrellas. Street-inspectors and watch- 
men would do their duty, editors would 
never make use of discourteous language, 
the newspapers would strive to encourage 
good teeling and gentlemanly deportment, 
cigars would never be smoked in the high- 
ways, in stages, or steamboats, and the 


rain would never come down on gala nights | 
Perhaps the | 


at Niblo’s or Castle Garden. 
City Hall clock would be lighted, and the 
street lamps on dark nights. Boys would 
not raise “ false alarms” three or four times 
a day, on purpose to drag out the engines 
and make an unrighteous noise about no- 
thing; pigs would be much scarcer in 
Broadway, hack-drivers would never stop 
just at the crossing-places in muddy wea- 
ther, cows would not go upon rail-roads 
and occasion unpleasant accidents, beggars 
would not beset respectable people when- 
ever they walked abroad, and cats would 
not practise their diabolical music at mid- 
night’ The owners of carriages would not 


pay his subscription. 


||graph, where we find it, without credit. 


|| The spirit of beauty unfurls her light, 


suffer their coachmen to drive up before the 
church-doors on Sundays, an hour before 
they were wanted ; servants would never 
throw dirty water upon the side-walks, or 
leave their vault-grates unfastened ; ladies 
would not be afraid to stir out at night 
without a protector, lottery tickets would 
always be prizes, and nobody would go out 
of a room in cold weather without shutting 
the door. Coals would never be guilty of 
such an enormity as advancing in price, 
and boots would not wear out in less than 
a fortnight. Money would always be 
plenty; every body would subscribe for 
three journals, two daily and one weekly, 
and not a soul of them all would neglect to 
In short, the golden 
age would return, every thing would go 
right, and the world be as dull as a treatise 
on algebra to a young lady of fashion, or a 
fourth-of-July oration to every body except 
the speaker. 

We cut the following from the Poughkeepsie Tele- 
It is cer- 
tainly very wrong to let so delicate a morsel travel 
through the world, unparented. 


SPIRIT OF BEAUTY. 


disposition was weak and his companion: 
eloquent, and he seemed to grow wors, 
rather than better in his habits. It hap. 
pened once that he was called out of town, 
and in his haste left behind him a letter, jn 
which, to please an unprincipled friend, hy 
had spoken of his wife in terms of careless. 
ness, if not of derision, and dilated freely 
upon his general cburse of life. Lmagin: 
the anxiety and suspense of the startled 
‘profligate when he found himself borne by 
ja rapid steamboat upon a journey which 
/must necessarily be of several daya’ dura. 
tion, yet remembering distinctly that th: 
‘fatal letter was left exposed and unsealed 
on his wife’s table. He recollected too, 
'with a pang, that he had wantonly, in an- 
iswer to her inquiries, boasted that it con- 
tained a profound secret which he would 
not have revealed for the world. He paced 
ithe deck in an agony of disappointment 
‘and shame. He pictured her opening the 
‘letter, and turning pale with horror and 
‘indignation; perhapsfainting with anguish; 
jalarming the servants ; flying to her father; 
‘renouncing him forever. As soon as pos- 





|| And wheels her course in a joyous flight: 
| I know her track —, the balmy air, | 





By the blossoms that cluster and whiten there; 


She leaves the tops of the mountains green, 


| At morn, I know where she rested at night, 
|For the roses are gushing with dewy delight; 

| Then she mounts aguin, and around her flings 
|A shower of light from her purple wings, 

Til the spirit is drunk with the music on high, 
That silently fills it with ecstacy! 


‘At noon, she hies to a cool retreat, 

Where lowering elms over waters meet; 

She dimples the wave where green leaves dip, 
And smiles, as it curls, like a maiden’s lip, 
When her tremulous bosom would hide, in vain, | 
From her lover the hope that she loves again. 


At eve, she hangs o’er the western sky 
Dark clouds for a glorious canopy; 

And round the skirts of each sweeping fold, 
She paints a border of crimson and gold, 
Where the lingering sunbeams love to stay, 
When their God in his glory has passed away. | 





| delicacy and confidence. No. 
| is unopened, and, lest you should feel un- 


She hovers around us at twilight hour, 

When her presence is felt with the deepest power, 
She mellows the landscape and crowds the stream’ 
| With shadows that flit like a fairy dream: 
| Still wheeling her flight through the gladsome air, 
| The spirit of beauty is every where! 


Romantic.—I recollect a pretty inci-| 
‘dent which may not be uninteresting to the! 
reader. A wild young fellow married a 
lovely girl, and having been iong addicted, 
‘to habits of dissipation, even the sincere! 
attachment which he entertained towards 
his wife could not entirely disentangle him| 
from its snares. His occasional irregular! 
hours would have given any but one of so| 
pure and sweet a disposition, every reason| 
to suspect that shie did not hold that place) 
in his affections which was her right ; but! 
this reflection scarcely ever intruded upon 
her spirits. The husband was far from| 
being cruel, and really loved her, but hie’ 





/entirely at rest. 


\sible he returned, but with a sinking heart, 
|to his dwelling, bracing himself up to meet 
the fury of an enraged and wretched wo- 
man. He opened the door softly. She 


| was bending over her table, busily writing. 


\A placid smile sealed her mouth with a 
perfect beauty, and spread over her glow- 
ing features the mild expression of peace 
and joy; and even as she wrote, the frag- 
|ment of a sweet ballad fell from her lips in 
a low music, that flows only from a heart 
The husband stole noise- 
lessly around, and read, as her pen traced 
her gentle thoughts : 

“ Your letter is lying by me. The very, 
very letter, containing the ‘profound secret. 


| Now couldI punish you for your careless- 


ness ; but, my dearest Charles, how could 
I look you in the face on your return, after 
having basely violated your trust in my 


|mtegrity, and meanly sought to gratify 
| a silly curiosity at the expense of honesty, 


The letter 


easy, | enclose it to you, with the sincere 
love of your affectionate wife, &c. 

“What an angel!’ uttered the con- 
science-stricken husband. 

She started up with a cry of pleasure— 
and as Charles met the light of her clear, 
unshrinking eyes, he was humbled that he 
shouid have suspected her, and deeply 
struck with repentance at his own conduct. 
He thenceforth severed all ties that drew 
jhim abroad; and if the pure and happy 
‘being whose influence had thus allured him 
to the path of right, had perused all his 
subsequent letters, she would have found 
nothing concerning herself, save bursts of 
the sincerest admiration and the warmest 
love. sa 
| When two hearts, united by long tried and 


valued friendship, are divorced by death, ‘tis the 
‘survivor dies.—Mrs. Hemans, 


| 


| 
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THE WREATH: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE. 


or 





orem 








A DREAM OF HEAVEN. 
e seal of death is breaking, 
who slept its sleep are waking, — 
len opes her portal fair! 
, the harps of God are ringing, 
, the seraphs’ hymns are singing, 
d the living rills are flinging 
fusic on immorts! air! 



















e, no more at eve declining, | 
without a cloud are shining | 
er the land of life and love; | 
en’s own harvests woo the reaper, 
ayen’s own dreams entrance the sleeper, 
fot a tear is left the weeper 

To profane one flower above. 


No frail lilies there are breathing, 

re no thorny rose is wreathing, 
e bowers of paradise: — 
the founts of life are flowing, 
rs unknown to time are blowing, 
superber verdure glowing 
n is sunn’d by mortal skies. 


There the groves of God, that never 
or fall, are green for ever, 
- Mirror’d in the radiant tide; 
’ , along the sacred waters, 
nprofaned by tears or slaughters, 


er earth’s immortal daughters, 
ch a pure Immortal’s bride. 


There no sigh of memory swelleth, 

here no tear of misery dwelleth, 
‘Hearts will bleed or break no more: } 
Pastis all the cold world’s scorning, 
fe the night and broke the morning, 
seraphic day adorning 
aife’s glad waves and golden shore. 


h, on that bright shore to wander, 
face those radiant waves’ meander, 
we lov'd and lost to see,— 

is hope, so pure, so splendid, 
niy with our being blended? 
with time ye are not ended, 
sions of Eternity! 















_ THE PICTURE.—ny G. b. prentice. 

In 1801, I passed several months in 
Rome. I was then fourteen years of age, 
of life when all that goes to make 
romance of existence is beautiful 

fshadowless. Every object in that glo-| 
ious clime went to my heart with a sense 
ofliving joy. I often gazed, even with a 
i excess of passionate delight, upon the 
s of mist, that rested on the brow of 
the Tiber ; the sky, that floated overhead 
like a web of blue gossamer buoyed by its 
own lightness, and the stars that hung be- 
neath it, like birds of Paradise resting in 
the middle air. And the hills too—they 
were crowned with evergreen wreaths like 






.the brows of the ancient poets of that eter- 


nal city, and the winds came breathing as 
im sweetly around me, as if they 
had been the incense offered up by spirits 
memories of the mighty dead that 
slumbering there. 
r getting familiar with the different 
parts of the city, I strayed alone one sum- 
mer morning to a distinguished gallery of 
intings. I found there many beautiful 
and god-like faces, and gazed upon them 
long and earnestly. There was one—but 
—I cannot describe the sBiritual beauty 









glowed in its every lineament. 
ce of a young female, and so wildly 








|| blessed features. 


‘its resemblance among lovely and gifted 
| creatures. 


beautiful, and withal so unlike every thing 
| which I had before seen or fancied of love-| 
|liness, that it chained my spirit like a spell, 
from Heaven. I lingered around it more} 
than an hour, and gazed unti) my heart, 
| seemed to melt, and take the image of those! 
The seal was set for ever. | 
I deemed that the pictured face before me | 
was the delineation of some creature of the) 





| earth, and, for that unknown and imaginary 
being. I felt all the idolatry of passion. | 
| From day to day, and from week to week, | 


[ returned to dwell upon that countenance, | 


‘and, more than once, as I awoke from a 


| delirium of fascination, I found myself stand- | 


ing before the picture, with my lips half| 


| open and my arms convulsively extended, | 
|as if striving to woo the dear vision into| 
life, and clasp it with the fervor of undying | 
love. 
city. The picture was the last object to| 
which I bade adieu, and, on turning from | 


Months passed away, and I left the! 


it for ever, I wept with all the agony of a/| 
heart-broken child. 

Years have done their silent work upon | 
my heart, but they leave unchanged and | 
undimmed the image that was shrined there | 
in my boyhood. I have sought in vain for| 


In the presence of mourners 
and the company of the mirthful, my eyes 


have wandered anxiously over beautiful | 


faces, till at length I was forced to close | 
them—close them in bitterness to hide the | 


| tears, that, in spite of pride and manhood, | 
| were gushing wildly upward from their | 
| fountain. 
| night pillow, I have, for a moment, realized 


Often in dreams upon my mid-) 


the dear object of my early love, but, while 
gazing upon it, it would melt away into 
the air, and leave me to mourn over the 
bitter mockery. Fancy, too, has pictured 
it before me in my waking hours. 1 have 
seen it softly floating upon the blessed 
moonbeams, as they lingered around the 
distant streams—it has come and stood be- 
fore me in its unearthly beauty when I 
have been sitting silent and alone beneath 
the quiet gloom of twilight—and, many 
times, as I have been leaning upon the tall 
cliffs of the ocean, fancy has pictured it as 
a holy Naiad of the sleeping waters. Iam 
getting old—I cannot find the being of my 
first, my last, my only love, among the 
daughters of men, and I fee! that the last 
blossom of my heart is stricken by disap- 
peintment. 

Shall I see that remembered face in the 
spirit-land? It mustbe so. The imagin- 
ings that wander over the earth unsatisfied, 
and return to fold their faint and weary 
wings in the vacant heart, will find in that, 
land the holy realities for which they have 
solong pinedinlonelinessandsorrow. ‘That 
form—it is a flower that opens in the dews 
of some purer sphere—-a portion of some 


d the calm and holy rapture of repose, bright but invisible Eden—and I long to 
It was'|go away and gaze for ever upon its immor- 


tal youth and purity. 


| 
7... 


ORIGINAL PUETRY. 


MORNING. 
The spirit of the Day is up, 
Old Night hath closed her wing, 
And Sol from out his burning cup 
His radiance doth fling ; 
The hill-tops catch it and rejoice 
As if they knew how bright they were, 
And ocean, with his sullen voice, 
Flings out upon the floating air, 
From coral groves and caverns dim, 
The welcome of his morning hymn. 


The silver streams now flow along 
In beauty and in light, 
And one might almost deem their song 
The requiem of Night ! 
The breezes have awoke from sleep, 
And with their pinions all unfurled, 
Through forests and o’er mountains sweep, 
To tell their story to the world— 
The same wild story which they bore 
Through every clime in days of yore. 


See ! as the cloudlets pass the sun, 

How rich a hue he flings 
Their floating vapory folds upon, 

Gilding their half-furled wings 
With Eden-colors, bright as erst 

Gushed from the Fount of Living Light, 
When life-awak’ning radiance burst 

Upon the voiceless Realms of Night, 
And angels, joyous, hailed the morn 
When our young Universe was born! 


The spirit of the Day hath woke ! 
Again the city’s hum 
Upon the poet's dream hath broke, 
And mingled voices come 
In harsh dissonance to his ear, 
To rouse him from his feverish rest— 
It tells him of a lot severe— 
A blighted hope—a bleeding breast— 
A frame with toil and suffering worn— 
Ambition’s pinion clipped and torn. 


Man hath awoke to toil and pain — 
To sorrow and to sin— 
To tread the same dull round again— 
The self-same goal to win— 
To laugh—to weep—to feast—to die— 
While other men shall gaily tread, 
As if in very mockery, 
Above the vanished victim’s head— 
And thus is life—its joy—its hope-— 
Its pride—its power—all swallowed up. 


Yet Nature still is lovely. See! 
How bright the sky above ! 
The clouds float onward tranquilly, 
Like messengers of love ! 
The sun flings down his golden smiles 
Profusely to the wooing earth, 
And ocean and her thousand isles 
Hail the new morning’s radiant birth, 
And peans ring and anthems rise 
From Nature’s choirs to pierce the skies ! 


TO ELIZA. 
Thou art gone, and I'll sigh for thee not, 
Though the past is a blot on my soul, 
Mine [ feel is a desolate lot, 
But a lot that I could not control. 
I will banish thee now and for ever 
From a heart that’s too worthy for thee, 
And again shall thy memory never 
Awaken one sorrow in me. 


That I loved thee—the error was mine— 
But my folly I saw not before, 
Else long had I ceased to repine 
And thought of thy falsehood no more 
If another shall kneel to thee now, 
As a rival I envy him not, 
For, knew he the half that I know, 
Thou wouldst soon—ah! too soon, be forgot. 








od 
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THE WREATH: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE. 
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a Pp ITERARY ICES. will be from some fresh-hearted creature, with |erned by. He was, emphatically, the master, 

LITERARY NOT —— affections as — as nae on var Donor who, not the friend, of his pupils. ‘ 

The following article has been furnished us by! spends a few winter weeks amongst friends or =| however, there has been a great change for the 

a friend—an amateur in music. Although we, | lations in the city. Then, toa guilelese mind,| better. The rod is not so frequently used—hair 
by some unlucky oversight, were not ‘‘born a her attractions in music are transcendent, and ; 

oaleien ** we shall be glad to hear frequently) she shows among the starched, affected demoi-| and ears are considered more sacred than erst— 

from our musical friend, upon his favorite theme. | selles of fashion, ‘like to a snowy dove trooping|}and the teacher has become the friend rather 


Mvsic.—The American Musical Journal. Octo-| with crows.’ I have a good friend, Kate J——, |\than the tyrant, in the school room. 


. |, who now and then comes to the city; and I hail!) put to return to Mr. Taylor. Weh mq 
bers EOL, New-York, James Dun. [Raartya'te essing, She sings with an-|DAt 12 ete to Me Taylor We hve pers 
We love Music. There is that in it, which nO 'plicity, but with correctness and good taste.— pag P ad s : tan 

ri profit. He has treated his subject in a plain, 


other art or science possesses. Soul-captivating| She feels what she sings—and does not, parrot-) Pro! : " ae 
and spirit-stiring, it at once affects the senses, | like, repeat the sonorous ejaculations and half-|| lucid, philosophical manner. His style is sim- 
subdues the harsher passions, and assimilates Musical intonations, expressive of woile odie a ple, nervous, and not so much distinguished for 
‘mage of his Maker. Where is||"°™ ° delight, taught by some mortally affecte ||glitter as for practical common sense. The duty 

man unto the image of his } master. I sit by her piano, and in a moment my|| | 4a ibiliti d qualificati 

the man whose feelings are not subdued by the, spirit is wandering in the dominions of recollec-||° perents—the responsi prin seteisg ‘o : cations 
low ‘ voice of melody,’ or the tones of captivating) tion, and finds the things of the present to be but jof teachers—the adaptation and importance of 
harmony, | as entities of the twilight, flitting unobservedly | common schools, and the duties of those who ex 
Z |) around. ie jercise a general superintendence over them—the 
“IT have said that affectation is now-a-days the best methods of teaching and governing—and, 


So soul-enchanting, like the strains } : : - rth 3 , 
bane of social music. And so it is. Your city-||. - 6 eee " a 
bred Miss, following the teachings of her instruc- jim brief, all the various subjects connected with 


Angels delight to warble in their paradise ?” 
But, then, it must be Music—not the affected tor, does not permit her friends to hear, or rather |school-teaching, are commented upon and illus- 
noises of the fashionable drawing-room, nor the to understand, more than half the words in a||trated, plainly and forcibly, and the entire work 
miserable twanging of many of our church choirs. song. Some of them are butchered on her lips; | bears the impress of a sound and discriminating 

Music is a science whch has no end—it can some of them come forth — of their propor- | mind. To parents and guardians of youth, to 
never be brought to perfection. As Chesterfiela U0™S 1” — aie — ta ao a tye 'all who take an interest in the education, and, 
said of a poet, so we reiterate of a musician—he eds cdnaieetanaien ak sinae “aaunedinn to the Consequently, the intellectual and moral eleva- 
must be born one. An individual may be taught mode,’ —therefore her tenderness is affetuoso, and tion of the rising generation, we cheerfully 
to read and perform music, skillfully, and appa- her feeling second-hand. If she visit the Thea-| recommend Mr. Taylor's work, as a plain, prac- 
rently to perfection, but this by no means ren-| tre, she will hear ladies and — —o ‘tical, common sense treatise, upon a subject 
ders him a musician. It is one of the prominent ‘° the — oa pment te Fw which is, or ought to be, deeply interesting to 
faults of the age that so few are found capable of ro pay a ainht in & moment. . example, jall. The work may be had at the Schenectady 
teaching music, when it is so much taught and | have heard a fashionable female vocalist, whose | Bookstore. 
somuch sought after. Every village has its mu-| name I leave unmentioned, sing Black-Eyed Su- | 

Che Wreaty. 


sic-master o mistress, and every drawing-room san with a pronunciation exactly as expressed in | 
EDITED KY W. H. BURLEIGH, 


its piano or harp; and every Miss who has the stanza below: ‘ 
learned to designate the keys of her instrument ha po the mene — er __BeeeED le 

ne ie anaee tena ; SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 22, 1834. 
ionable sense, an accomplished performer. This Say war shali E me tr-r-ew lev foind! iE 
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In this respect, 
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** So soft, 
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and the letters of the staff, becomes, in a fash- W’en black-guard Zeuzin kim on bo-awd 

may very well be—her voice and execution may Tell me, e-ye jovial Zoilars, tell me e-tr-r-ew— on 
A . . Does e’my zweet William zale among e-yer cr-rew 7?” | 
be excellent, still she is not a musician. : 


But it is not our intention to present our read- , 

sie : and that they are wnilated? Let us have sinceri- 
‘ age ty in music. Itis, of all things, the sweetest anc 
to draw their attention to a periodical work, most acceptable. Let the ear have its honestly- 


bearing the title at the head of this article, and desired fruition of harmony, and not be mocked 


ers with strictures on music or musicians, but 


After the discouragements and anxieties always 
attendant upon the commencement of a new pe- 


‘« Now why is it that such errors are tolerated? riodical, we have the pleasure of presenting our 


first number to the pablic. An intelligent com- 
munity will judge us; and, though we are sens 


ble of many errors, we trust it will not set upon 


lately commenced in the city of New-York. with the shadow of music and feeling, when the OUT humble effort the seal of utter condemnation 
From the plan laid out by the publisher,—who, substance is wanting. |Encouraged by its smiles we will go on from 
from the station he occupies in the musical cir- : : ; weakness to strength, until our publication shal 
cles of that city, we are confident is competent The District School: By J. Orville Taylor. New- hold ” despicable rank among the literary peri- 
to his undertaking—we have every tate to York, 1834. Harper & Brothers. odicals of the day. If our undertaking meet 
believe that it will be a useful means of aiding Mr. Taylor has succeeded in giving an interest with that efficient support which it will be our 
the learner, not only in the science of music, but and a charm to a subject, which, to the young at |earnest endeavor to deserve, we can and we wil! 
ko ceeeiaa literature: and to those engaged in least, is too frequently dull and uninteresting. ‘call to our aid some of the most popular young 
teaching, a great help in musical education. We can speak confidently for no one but our- | writers of the day—those who already hold n 
The work is elegantly printed in the quarto form selves—but if others feel as we have felt, there mean rank among the literati of America—and 
of twenty-four pages, monthly, each number to must be to them in the very re” District) with such aid we can render the Wreatn what 
be accompanied by eight pages of choice, rare School, a something that brings with it a long no similar periodical in this section of the Stats 
music, arranged for the piano. Terms, $5 per train of reminiscences of torn hair, bloody ears, has ever been. A cheap literary Magazine is a 
anne. blistered hands, and the various et ceteras of a desideratum which the present publication is in- 
Ss siallt 34 deci ait ceenitiateentisak ii tibbadaiaa similar character formerly attendantupon village tended to supply. Its low price will bring it 
tures on music or musicians ; but the following pedagoguism. We were nota bad boy in school within the means of all. There are many who 
hits from a late number of the Knickerbocker, —°U* lessons were well and punctually commit- have a taste for Polite Literature, and would 
Magazine, are so consonant with our own feel- ted—but, alas! regularly twice a week, and gladly patronize a literary periodical, who do not 
ings, that we are persuaded to give them as a sometimes twice a day, our back had to smart feel able to give four or five dollars for one of the 
prelude to some of our own that may follow at for the sins of our eyes. Had our peepers been popular Magazines of the present time. Such, 
some future day : blue, red, green, yellow or gray, or any color or we hope, will look with a favorable eye upon the 
all colors, save black, we should have been con- Wreatu. 
sidered a paragon of scholastic excellence, and 





‘+ But of late these emotions are strangers to y iodi 
my breast, and the pictures have faded from my - af ABC rete The plan of our periodical we have already 
mind. [ hear singers announce and execute songs gone unflogged from our A, Bb, ©, to the end of presented to the public in our published pros 
called by the same names as those I used to hear; Daboll’s Arithmetic. Fate willed it otherwise. pectus. 
but how eerie theirsound! New shakes, qua-/ Formerly, a teacher’s physical qualities were intellectual energies of the young and the gifted 
vers, and variations murder their sweetness at considered of quite as much importance as his|—to give them a medium through which they 
the very portals of my ear, and put all their as- : 


sociations to flight. © Affectation, too, that bane mental, and were much oftener called into exer-- may communicate their thoughts to the public, 


of good singing, has come so much in fashion, cise. Brute forcee—‘ we speak that we do know and a motive to cultivate that discrimination and 
that it is quite impossible to hear a simple song and testify that we have seen,’ ay, and f¢/t, too, care in the arrangement of those thoughts, which 
without the modern emendations. If you do, it -.mere brute force was what the teacher gov- will render them worthy the popular regard. 


We wish to awaken and draw forth the 
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The intellect must be exercised, or it will never 
; e vigorous. ‘To the young mind, naturally 
g and ambitious, the very idea that the 

will view its operations, will act as a stim- 

to mental exertion, and produce an earnest 


us your patronage, and we will do our utmost to) 
give you a fair equivalent. 


What's in a name.—Several of our friends, to | 
i 
Thus will the mind be led to] "tom we have presented our prospectus, have) 


ad : dt ne hand to athena remarked that they liked our proposed publica-| 
@et, and action will be founc tion, all save the name. Well, we are disposed, 


vigor and scope to its a rr oan Let ~ to be accommodating at all times and seasons, | 
espise the day of small t ee 4 aye land so have requested them to furnish us a bet- |) 
wow be ee and ne nce ter. No one has done it—and therefore we must 
1 to his country who urges upon l eli t ioinal me lens volens, || 
the most powerful motives to virtuous intellect-|| © a se ,s Rea a chee ake 5 4) 
oe a het cp ahainas tek telend juntil our loving friends shall find us a meeter. | 
motion, and brings to the ig nox fliens tel | The objection made to it is, that it does not sound || 
and that moral ee a ts ut "tala dignified enough—’tis too small—too common. | 
for ever lain uncultivated and unknown. |Serious charges, truly, but—— «But what | 
|Nothing, only we were thinking that it would | 


call forth this action, to awaken this intellectual 
better please us that the merit of our periodical | 











oral energy, that the friends of youth have 
sted themselves in the establishment of 
ms and societies for extemporaneous de-| 
bate. But these are not all that is needed. A’ x 
young man may become a good speaker, may be|| The support ofa literary paper depends upon 
capable of using correct and even elegant lan-| its literary character. Very true. No less true 
Wuage in the excitement of debate, and yet be an} is it that the character of a literary paper depends 


indifferent writer, utterly incapable of expressing || Upon its support. Friends, if the Wreatu receive 


his ideas with force and perspicuity upon paper. | but a meagre support, it will languish through 
To remedy this deficiency he must accustom) stupid life and die a premature death. On the 
himself to write, feeling at the same time that || other hand, if liberally patronized, as we trust it 
he is writing for the public eye, and that the| will be, we shall be able to call around us that 
public voice will judge him according tohis merit||talent and that attainment which will give to 
or demerit. No young man should deem his || our columns an attractive and enduring interest, 
edncation completed, until he has acquired the||and render our publication an honor to this an- 
art of easy and perspicuous composition. An lcient city. We shall ourself feel encouraged by 
acquaintance with Polite Literature is now con-||the thought that we are not laboring in vain and 
sidered, and justly too, of more importance than spending our strength for nought, and will wil- 
formerly. All cannot distinguish themselves as lingly devote our entire mental energy to the 
stars in the intellectual firmament, but all may !abor of giving our periodical a high intellectual 
acquire the power of writing well, and all should character. It can be done—it ought to be done— 
feel that it is a duty which they owe to them. 'f sufficiently patronized, we pledge ourself that 
selves, their country and their kind. it shall be done. The very low price of our paper, 
For support in our undertaking, we look to an) While it places it within the means of all, renders 
intelligent and discriminating community. To. it necessary that a large edition should be circula- 
the young men—our country’s pride and hope— ted in order to defray the expenses attendant on 
we confidently look fur encouragement and sup-_!t8 publication, Let our friends, personal and 
port. They will know how to forgive the errors) /iterary, remember this. Will not the friends ot 
of @ young man, for errors we shall undoubtedly Ut enterprise, here and throughout the State 
commit. They will know how to appreciate his and every where, exert themselves to procure 
humble labors for their instruction and amuse- Subscribers forus? The favor, though we might 
ment; and the heart of the young, unchilled by "Ver be able to reciprocate it, would be remem- 
contact with a busy and thoughtless world. bered and acknowledged with the most heartfelt 
pours forth its sympathies, freely, gushingly, to gratitude. 
cheer and support the really meritorious. We We send the present number of the Wreath to 
mean to deserve their patronage, and if we do, many who are not subscribers, and respectfully 
we are confident we shall receive it. Our heart) olicit them to become so. We especially hope 
tells Us so, and there is no reasoning against the! ¢),a¢ all our personal friends and acquaintance to 
convictions of a trusting heart. 





should be its only merit. 








whom we send it, will not only become subscrib- 
, ers themselves, but will use their influence to 
The great political struggle which has for inducé others to become so. Should any, how- 
months agitated the minds of the people of this ever, to whom we send this number, be unwil- 
State, has closed. The rallying shout, the thril- ling to give us their patronage, they are respect- 
ling huzza, the cannon-tone, have all died upon fully requested to write their name upon the 
thé ear, and we trust that with them will die all margin, enclose the paper in a wrapper, and di- 
the @crimony and ill will generated by party rect it to ‘*The Wreath, Schenectady, N. Y.”’ 
strife. Now, hail to the purer, though less ex- If not returned within two weeks, we shall con- 
citing, pleasures of literature! Winter is at sider the person to whom it is sent as wishing to 
hand—the evenings are long—let not their hours become a subscriber, and shall regularly forward 
pass unimproved. We hope our mechanics— him the paper accordingly. 
merehants—farmers—a!!—will remember thatin | _[n consequence of the necessary absence of the 
Schenectady is a valuable city library--that there editor, our second number will not be issued till 
may be, with a little exertion, an excellent ly- the latter part of December or the first of Janu- 
ceum—and, gentlemen, don’t forget the Wreath. ary. In the mean time, we shall make exertions 
We intend to give you something interesting— to secure the regular contributions of some of 
something to amuse, and, it may be, to instruct, the ablest writers in our country ; and we flatter 


M€CSch successive number. Try us, good friends ourselves that ere our first volume closes the 
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THE WREATH: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE. 
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—and we will try not to disappoint you. Give|/ Wreath will have taken an elevated stand among 


should go beyond its name, than that its name)/¢dition of Guy Rivers is in preparation. 


7 


the literary periodicals of the day. 


Literary On-Dits.—Buiwer’s new novel, ‘The 
Last Days of Pompeii,’’ will be issued from the 
press of the Messrs. Harper in a few days. Itis 
said to be inferior to no one of his former works. 
The novel-reading community are on tip-toe to 
have the fingering of it. We shall try to give it 
a candid review, if we get it before every one else 
has read it. 

Theodore 8. Fay, the traveling editor of the 
New-York Mirror, has a novel ready for the press. 
The scene is laid partly in this country, partly 
in Europe. It will be issued from the London 
press. 

Mr. Kennedy, the author of ‘‘Swallow Barn,’ 
has a novel nearly ready for publication. Anew 
A do- 
mestic story, entitled Allan Prescott, written by 
a lady, and her first attempt, is announced by 
the Messrs. Harper. ‘‘The Recluse of James- 
town,” an historical romance, by the author of 
‘¢ Kentuckians in New-York,’’ may be looked for 
soon. 

Fanny Butler’s (late Miss Kemble) Sketches 
in America, are to appear simultaneously in this 
country and in England. We shall not be greatly 
disappointed if they prove to be arrant Trollop- 
isms. But we will not condemn without giving 
her a hearing. 

Apropos, to our good friends the book-makers 
and booksellers—We hold ourself in readiness at 
all times, to give impartial [notices, and when 
our time and limits will permit, extended reviews 
of all new works which may be sent to us for 
that purpose. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have not had that assistance from corres- 
pondents in preparing the literary matter of this 
number which we expected to receive. It must 
be had in future. Let all bear in mind that we 
are determined to render the Wreath worthy a 
liberal support, and in order to do this we must 
have and we expect prompt and efficient aid 
from the brains as well as the pockets of our 
friends. 

Will not some one who is competent for the 
work, give us a series of critical notices of liv- 
ing American Female writers? If no one volun- 
teers we shall, perhaps, attempt it ourself. We 
had rather, however, commit the task to an abler 
pen. 

Our thanks are due to the gifted author of 
‘¢ Donald Lee.”’ We hope to hear from him 
often. 

“7?” 

The Weather.—Rather a common-place subject 
to indite a paragraph upon—nathless we must 
trv. We have been watching the clouds—the 
dull, leaden clouds—hanging motionless in the 
air—so still—so dead—will they ever move again’ 
Bah !—even our thoughts have become as leaden 
as they. Look!—as we are alive, here comes a 
straggling sunbeam! seeming for all the world 
as if it had lost its way, and had visited the earth 
We hope it is but the pre- 
Nature is in mourning 

Every thing 
begin to talk 


will be always welcome. 





merely from mistake. 
lude of a sunny morrow. 
again—the sun-beam has vanished. 
looks queer—our merriest friends 
of the blues—even nature herself seems shock- 
ingly unnatural. What shall we do, reader dear? 
Nothing—we have filled the page. 
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3 THE WREATH: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE. 
PROSPECTUS 


THE WREATH: 


A semi-montily ape | Magazine, to be published y, 


SALMAGUNDI. 


Anecpote or Bonararte.—One of the 
ladies to whom I had the pleasure of being 
presented, during my stay at Ems, was the 
Countess d’H . The father of this lady 
was one of the many conspirators against 
the life of Napoleon ; he was arrested, and 
condemned to death. Before the day fixed 
for his execution, his wife, a high-born 
German lady, obtained admission to the 
Emperor, and besought her husband’s par- 
don, in that tone of deep and true feeling, 
which generally finds an answering chord 
to vibrate with it in the hearts of others. 
Napoleon was vexed—distressed—doubt- 
ing—and deeply touched. The trembling 
wife stood before him, waiting a double 
doom. 
“while such proofas I have here,” (draw- 





ing a paper from a bundle that lay on his 


table,) “ while such proof as I have here 


exists, I cannot pardon your husband.” 


As he spoke, he placed in her hand a pa- 
per, in which the crime was too surely 
acknowledged under the signature of the 
accused. 
and fixing her eyes on those of Napoleon, 
read something, even as he turned them 
from her, which gave her strength to rush 
towards the hearth ;—and, in an instant, 
the record had blazed and perished. The 
happy, but trembling woman, once more 
sought the eyes of the Emperor, but in vain; 
one hand hid them from her view, and the 
other waved her from him. The sentence 


against her husband was revised ; and proof 
of his guilt being imperfect, the doom of 


death was changed to that of banishment. 
[Mrs. Trollope’s Tour. 





In this misjudging world, why picture Death 
A fearful tyrant: O, believe it not ! 
He is an angel, beautiful as light, 
That watches o'er the sorrowing spirit here, 
And when its weary pilgrimage is done, 
Unbars the gates of everlasting life, 
And vanishes for ever ! 


The following is the next thing in evi- 
dence concerning the stone as“ big as a 


piece of chalk.” 


“ Were you traveling on the night this 


affair took place 7” 
*T should say I was, sir.” 
“ What kind of weather was it ?”’ 


“I should say it was a pretty considera- 


ble kind of weather.” 
“ Was it raining at the time ?” 


* It was so dark I couldn’t see it raining 


—I felt it dropping, though.” 


“ How dark was it ?” 


“T had no way of telling—but it was 


not light by a jug full.” 
“Can’t you compare it to something ?” 


“ Yes—if I was going to compare it to 


any thing, I should say it was about as 
dark as a stack of black cats!” 


Apa Byrron.—The child of the late 
Lord Byron, says a correspondent, is a 
lovely creature, now about eighteen years 
of age. I saw her the other day—each 





side of her temples was covered with many 
plait of braided fine brown hair ; her high 
arched brow is a perfect model for a phre- 
nologist; and from what I have observed 
of engravings, busts, &c, very much re- 
sembles her father, the late Lord Byron. 
The organs of benevolence, imitation, and 
ideality, (that intellectual and mental organ 
which breathes in every line of Lord Byron’s 
works) I was enabled to perceive were 
highly developed, as were also the intellec-| 
tual faculties of comparison, eventuality,| 
locality, casuality, and mirthfulness; the 








the city of Schenectady, N. ¥. 
WILLIAM H. BURLEIGH, EDITOR. 


The subscriber proposes, if sufficient encourageme;: 
be obtained to warrant the success of the underta\ 
ing, to commence, in this city, the publication of , 

riodical, bearing the above title—the specimen nun 
on to be issued near the close of the present month.— 
His plan may be briefly told. He 1s induced to be. 
lieve that a periodical, devoted to Polite Literature 
would meet with liberal encouragement from the in 
telligent citizens of Schenectady and its vicinity,— 
Nothing of the kind now exists here. It is not for the 
want of talent, for in that Schenectady is not behing 





‘eye, though not very large, is peculiarly} 





“Madame,” he said at length, 


She clasped the scroll firmly,| 


/penetrating, and the countenance beamed! 
| with great expression and intelligence, her, 
stature is rather above the middle size, and 
her person is strongly formed; the face is, 


i 


sweet. 


THE EVENING CLOUD. 


1} 
| BY PROFESSOR WILSON. 


Long had I watched the glory moving on, | 
O’er the still radiance of the lake below. | 

Tranquil its spirit seemed and floated slow ; 
F’en in its very motion there was rest, 

While every breath of eve that chanced to blow, 
Wafted the traveler to the beauteous west. 
Emblem, methought, of the departed soul ! 

To whose white robe the gleam of bliss is given, | 
And by the breath of mercy made to roll 

Right onward to the golden gates of heaven; | 
Where, to the eye of faith, it peaceful lies, 
And tells to man his glorious destinies. 


| Memory.—How a single word—a sin- 
gle tone—a single look will sometimes give’ 
the key toa mystery. There are moments 
when conception, awakened we know not, 

|how, flashes like lightning through all 
space, illumining at once a world that was 
before all darkness. 
sometimes touch the electric chain of mem- 
ory, and run, brightening, over a thousand 
links in the past, which connect that to 
days long gone by. 





A Chinese minister presented this instruc- 
tion to one of the Emperors of his day, who 
was then about eighteen years ofage. lh 
may be considered as an epitome on the 
art of governing :—* Fear heaven; love 
your subjects; employ men of merit; be 
always ready to listen to good advice; 
lessen taxes ; mitigate punishments ; ban- 
ish prodigality ; avoid luxury; and give 
good example. 


The greatest dupes are those who ex- 
haust an anxious existence in the disap- 
pointments and vexations of business, and 
live miserably and meanly, only to die 
magnificently rich. 





round, mouth very small, and voice very) 
{ 


her sister cities. Indeed, there are but+few place: 
|which possess such rare advantages as this, for the 
| establis ment and liberal support, so far, at least, a: 
jintellectual aid is needed, of a literary periodical.— 
| Union College is here, with her deservedly popula: 
Faculty, and her two or three hundred young mer 
junany of whom have already shown themselves pos 
lsessed of talents of a high and commanding order.— 


[Birmingham Journal. ||From them the subscriber is encouraged to expec: 


‘that literary aid which will render his publicatio; 


|| useful and interesting to all. Besides those immed 
lately connected with the College, there are many 


| A cloud lay cradled near the setting sun— || young men of talent in the city and county, from 


A gleam of crimson tinged its braided snow ; || 


whom he hopes to receive efficient support. very 
| writers, ghaeey favorably known to the literary 
|world, have pledged themselves to become state: 
jcontributors to the columns of Tuk Wreatu, and 
| with the assistance of these and others who may be 
induced to aid him, joined to the earnest and unre 
| mitted exertions of the editor, he hopes to be able to 
|present the public with a periodical worthy its Ij». 
‘eral —— and which, if it be not an honor to, wil) 
|at least bring no reproach upon, the literary character 
| of this city. 

| Tar Wreare will be devoted to the publication 
jof choice Original and Selected Tales, Biography, 
Travelling Sketches, Poetry, Reviews of new and 
| interesting = Amusing Miscellany, Anec- 
idotes, &c. &c. Nothing but whatis purely chaste 
lin sentiment and style will find admittance into its 
‘columns. It is the determination of the editor to ren 
ider it a medium of elevated and chastened though: 
|—a meet companion for the lady’s boudoir and the 
|gentleman’s study, for the brilliant drawing-room and 
ithe quiet fireside, for the student and the mechanic 
|the merchant and the farmer. It will be the editor; 


'|aim to instruct and amuse, to awaken and draw fort), 


the dormant energies of mimd, and to do his utmost: 


One single tone will | give to the public pr Sy high moral and intellectua! 


jtone. No space will be devoted to political discus. 
| sions or party animosities. For the agitation of such 
jand similar subjects, there are publications already in 
existence. From every thing calculated to arouse o 
foster the evil passions of the human heart, Tx 
| Weeata will keep entirely aloof. It will interfere 
in its plan with no periodical now in existence in 
jthis section of the State, but is intended to oceup; 
ja now unoccupied field, to supply a deficiency now 
\felt. If the contributions of able and elegant writers 
|and the untiring exertions of the editor to please, wil 
render his publication deserving the approbation o 
jan enlightened public, that appoctation he confident!y 
| hopes to win. 

| Tae Wrearn will 2 peianet in the quarto form 
jon a medium sheet, with fair new type, and will con 
jtain twenty-six numbers, of eight pages each, wit! 
}a title page and index at the close of each year, mak 
jing in alla volome of 292 large pages. 


| One Dollar and Fifty Cents at the expiration of thre« 
| months from the time of subscribing. If payment is de 
layed until the end of the year, Two Dollars wii 
|be required. Any person who will remit us rivi 
|pouLans, free of postage, shall receive six copies; an 
lany person who will remit us TEN DoLLARS, free o! 
| postage, shall receive thirteen copies, directed to one 
| address. 

| As Tue Wreatn will not be subject to the fuctu 
jations which almost necessarily attend a publication 


Insanity. —“Have you heard the news?” |conducted by the undergraduates of a College, it wi 


“ No, what is it?” “Why, a famous ex- 
quisite, at the City Hotel, has been con-| 
veyed to the hospital.” What’s the mat-| 
ter?” “QO, nothing: he has only paid his! 
tailor’s bill, and returned a borrowed um-| 
brella.” 








|| doubtless be permanently established, and it is there- 


fore particularly desirable that subscribers should 
pay promptly in advance, and for a term not less than 
one year, Subscriptions for a less term, however, |! 
id in advance will not be refused. 
All orders and communications must be post paid to 
receive attention. 


WILLIAM Il. BURLEIGH 
Scnevyecrapy, N. Y¥. Nov. 4th, 1834, 


iF TERMS—One Dollar per annum in advance, o: 
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